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SEE OUR OARS WITH FEATHERED SPRAY. 
Composed by Sir Johv Stevexson, Mub. Doc. 



ON THE COMBINATION OF GRAVE 

AND GAY. 

By Leigh Hunt. 

Wb alluded the other day, in one of these 
articles, to the satisfaction which a reader expe- 
riences, when his author, at the close of some 
jocular, and perhaps bantering effusion, unex- 
pectedly, though not inharmoniou8ly, manifests 
a power of being serious and tender. The reason 
is obvious. Our admiration is doubled by the 
sight of the double gift. To the amusement 
which is given our brains, is added the approba- 
tion of the heart. What might have seemed 
nothing but levity, is found accompanied with the 
best kind of gravity. The man whom we might 
have feared as a satirist, we think we might count 
upon as a friend. 

It is the same, in its degree, with every combi 
nation of the gay and the grave. We admire 
Shakspeare doubly, and like him all the better 
for having written comedy as well as tragedy. 
Had be and Milton been contemporaries and 
magistrates, we feel that a prisoner would rather 
have been brought before the great universalist 
than before the poet who could not jest, and who 
had no sympathy to spare for the alehouse or the 
round-house. Milton could have disposed well 
enough of such offenders as Richard and Macbeth ; 
but what would have been his qualifications for 
seeing fair play to Mrs. Quickly or Master Bar- 
nardine ? Even Richard and Macbeth would 
have had more thorough justice done them by 
Shakspeare, for though he would have sentenced 
them to death, he would have had (as he did 
have) a word of pity for the circumstances that 
helped to make them what they were ; for the 
superstitions that misled the mind of the one, and 
for the deformity which put a grudge into the 
other's heart against his luckier fellow-creatures. 

We must own, nevertheless, that the combined 
faculty of serious and comic perception, however 
admirable at first sight, and always flattering to 
such persons as possess it in any degree, appears 
to us, on reflection, less wonderful than the non- 
possession of it ; for as every man is gifted by 
nature with organs both for tears and laughter, it 
would seem a natural consequence that he ought 
to possess both of the faculties connected with 
them to their due amount ; otherwise the just 



conclusion appears to be, that he is imperfectly 
organized, and. no right average human creature. 
And, indeed, a wholly serious, or a wholly 
un-serious man, appears to us, in this respect, to 
be but half a man, however great he may be in 
others. Not that every little entire man is to be 
compared with him, and over-estimated at his 
expense ; otherwise Miltons would be thought 
less than Tickells, Michael Angelos than 
Smirkes, and Handels and Beethovens than 
Lampes and Reeves; — which would be as 
ridiculous as preferring a tinkling hand-pianoforte 
to a church organ, or a billiard-ball to the dome 
of St. Paul's. 

Still, the man who can thoroughly enjoy both 
tragedy and comedy, has an advantage which 
Milton himself might have envied him. His 
intellectual palate is not confined to the relish of 
one kind of dish, or its modes of dressing. He 
may be said to possess a sense, which the other 
has not. He has more varieties of pleasure ; 
more resources in trouble ; a more entire round 
of sympathies with his fellow-creatures. " Laugh, 
my good Lord," said Steele to Bishop Hoadley, 
when somebody with more wine in his head than 
wisdom, was going through a ridiculous comic 
ceremony at a city feast: — "'tis humanity to 
laugh." And the good bishop acknowledged the 
propriety of the recommendation, and laughed. 
The old, authorized, well-meant extravagance was 
not to be made too seriously to blush. 

And when greatness is compared with great- 
ness, the superiority is not to be denied. The 
dome then becomes an orb ; the hemisphere an 
universe. Shakspeare could write as Milton did ; 
could think as seriously, and express himself 
as nobly : but Milton could not write like 
Shakspeare. His jests, which he wisely attempted 
but seldom, are poor and awkward. The only 
good word he ever spoke for comedy, was in 
reference to the learning which Ben Jonson mixed 
up with it. It is not easy to fancy him sitting at 
the performance of such a play as the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. He could not afford it. 
He would have fancied, that virtue, or at least 
dignity, had gone out of him. Whereas the 
universal great man has enough, and to spare. 
He takes humanity as he finds it, — God-given 
laughter and all ; and it embraces and honors him 
with all its heart, its grateful tears included. 

It is a very narrow-minded notion to suppose, 
that because a man is gay, he cannot be grave ; 
or that because he is grave, gaiety can never 
become him. The opinion arises from the dul- 
ness of those who hold it, and from their inability 
to put two ideas together. Some of the very 
gravest men, have been some of the gayest ; and 
vice versa. Some of the greatest lights of the 
catholic and protestant churches have been 
famous for the wit and vivacity of their conver- 
sation. Sir Thomas More was a man of wit. 
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Pascal, a man thoughtful and religious to a degree 
of morbidity, was a very great wit. Francis de 
Sales was naturally of so gay a turn of mind, that 
a man of the world who had known him in society 
found it difficult to believe he had become 
a saint. The gentleman would probably have 
found it more difficult to believe that his saintli- 
ness had not diminished his gaiety, however it 
might have refined it. Luther had wit, and 
a heartiness amounting to the jovial. Socrates, 
the greatest moral teacher of ancient Europe, 
abounded in wit and pleasantry ; but with not the 
less dignity did he drink his cup of martyrdom, 
amid the tears and reverence of his disciples. 

The really strange thing, we repeat, is, that 
gravity and gaiety should not always be found 
in combination, since each ought naturally to be 
supposed to intensify each. It was a maxim of 
the schools, that " things are known by their con- 
traries ;" and as the eye which best discerns black, 
may reasonably be supposed to have the best 
perception of white, so the force of contrast, one 
might think, would the more deeply enforce on 
the mental perception the essential differences of 
grave and gay. We doubt, indeed, whether on 
inquiring into the matter, it would not be found, 
that whatever may be the case with minor wits 
(and many such have certainly existed, who have 
had wit and nothing else), no very great wit ever 
existed who had not an equal fund of gravity. 
His wit itself could not have been subtle and 
profound without it. Minor wits discern only 
the superficial difference of things. Their powers 
do not pierce to the core, for want of knowledge 
of the core itself ; of the heart of the heart ; the 
pia mater, the profound and religious portion, of 
the brain. Their jests do not hold philosophies, 
griefs, reformations ; are not founded on the 
cravings of man's weakness for strength, on his 
regret that he cannot square " the shews of things 
by the desires of the mind ;" which in certain 
respects is the greatest of all contrasts, and there- 
fore at once the profoundest and most melancholy 
suggester of wit ; the essence of which consists 
in the combination of remote ideas. Swift was a 
melancholy man. Donne was another. So was 
the greatest of comic dramatists, Moliere. A man 
may keep cities in a state of merriment, and be 
all the while suffering for want of it himself. A 
stranger afflicted with melancholy once pre- 
sented himself to a physician at Paris, and asked 
advice on his unhappy case. The physician, as 
his crowning recipe, recommended the gentlemen 
to seek diversion, and to go, above all things, to 
the comic opera, where the famous Carlino was 
performing. " Alas," said the desponding patient, 
" I am Carlino." 

It is a striking evidence on this side of the 
question, and an honor to the divine art of music, 
that its greatest professors have been found almost 
invariably to join the perception of the comic 



with the serious. If they did not evince the 
combination in their works, they did in their life 
and conversation. But their works generally 
evinced it also. Handel was a man of wit. 
Beethoven, for all his gloom and moodiness, the 
result of a cruel affliction, could say pleasant 
things. Pergolese, profoundly affecting in his 
serious compositions, wrote also comic operas. 
Paesiello excelled alike in pleasantry and pathos ; 
Gimarosa, in tenderness and mirth ; Purcell, in 
heroic song and the catch. The author of 
Figaro is the author of the Zauberfiote and of the 
Masses. Rossini, after pouring forth torrents of 
animal spirits, astonished the world with the 
grandeur of his Moses ; and even the gentle and 
serious Haydn had no little fun in him ; going 
so far as to cut practical jokes in music on his 
orchestra and even his audiences ; as when he 
sent the fiddles away, one after the other, till 
only one was left playing ; and when he rebuked 
the dull ears of the English of that day, who 
dozed over his sweet strains, by startling them 
with the bangs of his kettle-drum in the Surprise. 
But this combination of grave and gay was to be 
expected in musicians ; for music is the voice 
of sensibility itself ; and we must again express 
our wonder, that sensibility in any art can be- 
alive to one set of emotions without being 
equally so, or in some reasonable proportion, to 
another. We do not understand the limitation. 
It appears to us as strange, and (so to speak) 
out of nature, as if the eye could discern 
only bright or dark colors, or the ear itself 
perceive only lamentation or laughter. We 
have seen that prosperity and affliction do not 
account for it ; nor is the riddle explained by the 
common remark, that one man is born with 
one temperament and another with another ; 
for the two temperaments, as we have seen 
also, are frequently combined, and the wonder 
still remains how either can be found wanting ; 
how sensibility itself, which is the liability to being 
moved, can be moved easily one way, and little 
or not at all in another ; how the weathercock of 
the soul be seen always sticking at East or West, 
instead of veering to all points of the compass. 
The wits now reigning among us, the Dickenses, 
Jerrolds, and Thackerays, are remarkable for 
their combination of grave and gay ; for the vein 
of tenderness which forms so beautiful an under- 
current to their satire ; and for that love of the 
general good, and that freedom from personality 
for its own sake, which has exalted the character 
of satire itself, and shown how it can be rendered 
a true instrument of reformation. 

Much is said sometimes about dignity of 
manner, and the respect which it procures for 
this or that writer, painter, or musician. But the 
worth of this respect depends on the real amount 
of the worth that inspires it, and on the qualifi- 
cation of its bestowers to award it. Bespect may 
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be paid where the claim is a cheat, and withheld 
where it is doubly owing. Men who are too dull 
to be anything but grave themselves, may see 
an egotistical reflection of themselves in the 
perpetual gravity of another man. Feeling that 
they would be ruined and ridiculous if they 
attempted vivacity in their own persons, they 
may naturally desire to have a contemptuous 
opinion of a quality which nature has denied them. 
But respect from such persons, instead of doing 
merit itself honor, is nothing but defect and 
vulgarity, and stands a chance of becoming a 
satire. " Have I said anything foolish," asked 
Phocion, when a mob applauded him. Milton, 
justly respected by everybody, is also spuriously 
respected by many persons, whose right to esti- 
mate him at all he would have disowned : but 
what Englishman who can laugh as well as be 
grave, respectful soever as he may be towards 
Milton, does not doubly respect the man who could 
write both Lear and Twelfth Night, Othello 
and Much Ado about Nothing ? What French- 
man respects Corneille and Racine the less for 
having written comedy as well as tragedy ? What 
Italian, on the respectful score, wishes that Per- 
golese had written no Serva Padrona, or Paesi- 
ello and Cimarosa no pleasant duets, — no Pandol- 
fetto graziosetto's, or Sefiato in corpo avete's ? 
Nay, what thorough humanist, even in Italy, 
what Tuscan qualified to sympathize with entire 
humanity, to wish the best and noblest for every- 
body, and regret defect in any one, would not 
have respected so great a poet as Dante's very 
self the more, and thought dignity added to his 
dignity, had the possession of a more comic 
perception of the ridiculous enabled him to see 
the absurdites of his own passion and bad tem- 
per; disclosed to him the short-comings, how- 
ever exalted, of an energy founded on pride 
and resentment ; and crowned him with the only 
virtue which lifts a man's head into the air of 
heaven, which is charity ? 

Men who have great tasks before them, must 
Undoubtedly show themselves capable of a 
seriousness equal to the task ; but how is this to 
hinder a great and healthy nature from doing 
justice, at proper seasons, to any other portion of 
itself, and seeing fair play to the smiles with 
which heaven has gifted its creation ? A name, 
to which we would not be supposed capable of 
lightly alluding (nor can any such allusion be 
improper where the gifts of heaven are to be vin- 
dicated), did not hesitate to let itself be found 
among the sitters at a marriage feast, where wine 
was drunk, and cheerfulness, nay mirth, is not 
easily to be supposed to have been wanting. 
Bacon, a name, it is true, as far distant from that 
as earth from heaven, and disfigured with unwor- 
thiness, yet still a great and serious name, and 
the light of experimental philosophy, counts, 
among its other associations, that of a collection 



of jests. Cicero and Julius Caesar, who, it will 
be allowed were no triflers with serious business, 
whatever else were their foibles, amused their 
friends in the same manner. We have seen how 
Socrates, in the great cause of advancement, 
jested as well as died. And if it may be allowed 
us, through the intervention of these names, and 
for the sake of the good which he mixed with his 
errors, to speak of the great Arabian reformer, 
Mohammed (for that is his real title to considera- 
tion, nor can he ever be justly estimated without 
our knowing the errors from which he delivered 
his countrymen) it will be granted, whatever 
else may be thought of him, that he took a very 
great and serious work on his hands, when he 
proposed to convert his nation from idolatry ; 
such a work as arrayed hosts against his life, and 
rendered it necessary that he should obtain the 
greatest respect and devotion from his followers. 
And he did so — to such a degree that they con- 
tended who should possess hairs from his head, 
and the very parings of his nails; — and yet it 
is recorded of him, among a number of the like 
testimonies to his good nature, that he was a man 
of a pleasantness of conversation, amounting to 
the witty, and that he was fond of playing with 
little children. The belief in his supernatural 
mission not being injured by these manners, was 
probably increased by them ; for his pleasantry 
and good humour thus became an exquisite flattery 
to the common human nature of all who sur- 
rounded him. 

Men, the very best, may be misconceived by 
folly, and misrepresented by jealousy and un- 
worthiness ; but, accidents like these apart, no 
man, who sympathizes entirely with the emotions 
of his fellow creatures, will ever be deprived of 
an equal amount of their respect, provided only 
he knows when to time the expression of what 
he feels ; and, indeed, not to know this, would 
be to show that his sympathy was imperfect ; 
in which case, he would not be the man we 
speak of. 

And so no more at present on a subject, 
which was one of those suggested to us by the 
genial Can of Cream from Devon, and which we 
accordingly promised to notice. Having per- 
formed our promises, we here take leave of our 
pleasant inspirer ; and, by way of earnest, in re- 
verting to points more obviously connected with 
the nature of the publication in which we appear, 
beg leave to say, that the next subject of this 
series of articles will be entitled, An Organ in 
the House. 



CHOIR AND CHORUS SINGING. 

(Continued from page 81.^ 

40. To sing forte in short notes and rhythmical 

movements, with energy, is easier than to sing forte 

on prolonged notes ; whence it comes that the greatest 

number of singers only show energy at the beginning 



